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|marked for the moment, as they advanced one | gate. 
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to the community, thin lines of steam, sharply 


after another from the horizon and converged to- 
wards him, would indicate the arrival of the great 
commissariat trains, stored with produce from all 
parts of these isles and from the adjacent continent. 


|Could his eye distinguish in addition the fine 
threads of that far-spreading web which makes 


London the most sensitive spot on the earth, he 
would be enabled to take in at a glance the two 
agents—steam and electricity—which keep the 
balance true between the wants and the supply of 


| London. 


From the London Quarterly Review. 


How London is Supplied with Food. 

[The following selections from an article in the | 
last number of the London Quarterly Review, | 
may interest the readers of “‘ The Friend.”’] 

If, early on a summer morning before the| 
smoke of countless fires had narrowed the horizon | 
of the metropolis, a spectator were to ascend to| 
the top of St. Paul’s, and take his stand upon the! 
balcony, that with gilded rail flashes like a fringe | 
of fire upon the summit of the dome, he would see 
sleeping beneath his feet the greatest camp of men 
upon which the sun has everrisen. As far as he 
could distinguish by the morning light, he would 
behold stretched before him the mighty map of 
the metropolis; and could he ascend still higher, 
he would note the stream of life overflowing the 
brim of hills which enclose the basin in which it 
stands. 

In the space swept by his vision would lie the 
congregated habitations of two millions and a 
half of his species—but how vain are figures to 
convey an. idea of so immense a multitude. If 
Norway, stretching from the Frozen Ocean down 
tothe southern extremity of the North Sea, were to 
summon all its people to one vast conclave, they 
would number little more than half the souls 
within the London bills of mortality. Switzerland, | 
in her thousand valleys, could not muster such an 
army; and even busy Holland, within her mast- 
thronged harbours, humming cities, and populous 
plains, could barely overmatch the close-packed 
millions within sound of the great bell at his feet. 
As the spectator gazed upon this extraordinary 
Prospect, the first stir of the awakening city would 
gradually steal upon his ear. The rumbling of 
Wheels, the clang of hammers, the clear call of 
the human voice, all deepening by degrees into a 
confused hum, would proclaim that the mighty 
tity was once more rousing to the labour of the 
day, and the blue columns of smoke climbing up 
toheaven that the morning meal was at hand. 
At such a moment the thought would naturally 
arse in his mind,—In what manner is such an 
assemblage victualled ? 
Wheels does all the machinery move by which 
two millions and a half of human beings sit 
down day by day to their meals as regularly 
and quietly as though they only formed a snug 
little party at Lovegrove’s on a summer’s after- 
non’ As thus he mused respecting the means 
by Which the supply and demand of so vast a 
multitude is brought to agree, so that every one 
8 enabled to procure exactly what he wants, at 


| 


3y what complicated | 


If our spectator will now descend from his 
giddy height, and will accompany us among the 
busy haunts of men, we will attempt to point out 
to him whence those innumerable commodities, 


which he has seen pouring into the town, have | 


been obtained, the chief marts to which they are 
consigned, and the manner in which they are dis- 
tributed from house to house. Had London like 
Paris its octroi, the difficulty of our task would 
be limited to the mere display of official figures, 
but, thanks to a free policy, we have no such 
means of getting at strictly accurate estimates, 
and must therefore content ourselves with the 
results of patient inquiry among the foremost car- 
riers—the railway companies—aided by such 
other information as we have been able to procure. 
For the sake of convenience, and of sequence, let 
us imagine that the principal daily meal is pro- 
ceeding, and, according to the order of the courses, 
we will endeavour to trace the various edibles to 
their souree—the fish to its sea—the beast to its 
pasture—the wild animal to its lair—the game to 
its cover—and the fruit to its orchard; to point 
out how they are netted, fattened, bagged, gatber- 
ed, and conveyed to their ultimate destination— 
the great red lane of London humanity. Let us 





| begin with fish, and that unrivalled fish-market 


which all the world is aware rears its head by 
London Bridge. 

Those who remember old Billingsgate, with its 
tumbledown wharf, and dock half choked with 
corruption and oyster-shells—a dirty remnant of 
the days of Elizabeth—will enter with pleasure 

sunning’s new market. Through its Italian colon- 
nade are seen the masts of the fishing smacks, and 
the brown wharves of the opposite side—a pleasing 
picture, which instantly fixes the artistic eye. The 
busy scene within the market, between the hours 
of tive and seven in the morning, is one of the 
marvels of the metropolis. Billingsgate is the 
only wholesale fish-market in London, and it may 
therefore be imagined how great must be the bu- 
siness transacted within its walls. Of old, nine- 
tenths of the supply came by way of the river, the 
little that came by land being conveyed from the 
coast, at great expense, in four-horse vans. Now 
the railways are day by day supplanting smacks, 
and in many cases steamers; for by means of its 
iron arms, London, whilst its millions slumber, 
grasps the produce of every sea that beats against 
our island coast, and ere they have uprisen it is 
drawn to a focus in this central mart. Thus every 
night in the season the hardy fishermen of Yar- 


Counties Railway, are next morning at Billings- 
The South-Western Railway sends up an- 
| nually, with the same speed, 4000 tons of mackerel 
jand other fish, the gatherings of the south coast. 
| The North-Western collects over night the ‘catch’ 
from Ireland, Scotland, and the north-east coast of 
England, and adds to the Thames street mart 
| 3578 tons, principally of salmon, whilst the Great 
Northern delivers to the early morning market, 
or sometimes later in the day, 3248 tons of like 
sea produce. The Great Western brings up the 
harvests of the Cornish and Devonshire coasts, 
|chiefly mackerel and pilchards, to the amount of 
| 1560 tons in the year; and the Brighton and 
South Coast conveys the incredible number of 
115,000 bushels of oysters, besides 4000 tons of 
‘other fish. Nearly one-half in fact of the fish- 
supply of London, instead of fullowing as of old 
the tedious route of the coast, is hurried in the 
|dead of night across the length and breadth of the 
jland to Billingsgate, and, before the large con- 
sumers in Tyburnia and Belgravia have left their 
beds, may be seen cither lying on the marble slabs 
lof the fishmongers, or penetrating on the peripa- 
|tetic barrow of the costermonger into the dismal 
[lanes and alleys inhabited by ‘ London Labour 
jand the London Poor.’ These prodigious glean- 
lings from what Goldsmith might well call the 
‘finny deep,’ are conveyed from the termini in 
|spring vans, drawn by two, and occasionally by 
|four horses. Salmon come in boxes, herrings in 
|barrels, and all other kinds of fish in baskets. 
Sometimes as many as sixty of these vans will 
arrive in the narrow street leading to the market 
in the course of two or three hours, and the scene 
of confusion occasioned by their rushing among 
| the fishmoagers’ carts and the costermongers’ bar- 
rows, the latter often amounting to more than a 
| thousand, is almost as great as that at Smithfield ; 
for the fish, like the live-stock trade, has long out- 
grown its mart, and Billingsgate, as much as 
| Smithfield, is choked for want of space. Let the 
| visitor beware how he enters it in a good coat, for, 
as sure as he goes in in broad cloth, he will come 
| out in scale armour. They are not polite at Bil- 
|lingsgate, as all the world knows, and ‘by your 
leave’ is only a preliminary to your hat being 
knocked off your head by a bushel of oysters or a 
basket of crabs. In the early part of the morning, 
the traffic is carried on in comparative quiet, for 
the regular fishmongers, who have the first of the 
market, conduct their business with little disturb- 
ance, but it would gladden the heart of a Dutch 
painter to see the piled produce of a dozen differ- 
ent seas glittering with silver and brilliant with 
lcolour. Gigantic salmon, fresh caught from the 
firths and bays of Scotland, or from the productive 
Irish seas, flounder about, as the boxes in which 
they have travelled disgorge them upon the board. 
Quantities of delicate red mullet, that have been 
hurried up by the Great Western, all the way from 
Cornwall, for the purpose of being furnished fresh 
to the fastidious palates at the West End; smelts 
brought by the Dutch boats, their delicate skins 
varying in hue like an opal as you pass; pyramids 
of lobsters, a moving mass of spiteful claws and 


‘mouth catch a hundred tons (12,081 yearly), prin-| restless feclers, savage at their late abduction fiom 
the exact time, without loss to himself or injury | cipally herring, which, by means of the Eastern|some Norwegian fiord; great heaps of pinky 















































































| 
shrimps; turbots, that lately fattened upon the | 
Doggerbank, with their white bellies bent as for 
some tremendous leap; and humbler plaice and 
dabs, from our own craft—all this bountiful ac- 
cumulation forms a mingled scene of strange forms 
and vivid colours, that no one with an eye for the 
picturesque can contemplate without interest. 
Neither is the scene always one of still life, for it 
is no rare occurrence for the visitor to behold a 
yelling knot of men dragging with ropes through 
the excited crowd a royal sturgeon, nine feet in 
length. If the spectator now peeps down the 
large square opening into the dismal space below, | 
which appears like the hold of a ship lately reco-| 
vered from the deep, he will see the shell-fish 
market, where piles of blue-black muscles, whelks, 
and grey cockles turned up with yellow, give the 
place a repulsive aspect of dirt and slop. There} 
are but few buyers seen here, and they are gene-| 
rally women belonging to the costermonger class, | 
for the men rather disdain the shell-fish trade. | 
These female itinerants may be noticed wandering | 
about from basket to basket, occasionally gouging | 
out a whelk from the shell with the thumb, to test | 
the lot, and then passing on to the next. | 

(To be continued.) 


evens 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
DIVINE WORSHIP. 

« Every one, who worships God in spirit and in 
truth, is sensible that there are two contrary pow- 
ers or spirits, to wit, the power and spirit of this| 
world, in which the prince of darkness bears rule, 
and over as many as are acted by it, and work| 
from it; and the power and Spirit of God, in which 
God worketh and beareth rule, and over as many 
as act in and from it. So, whatever be the things 
that a man thinketh of or acteth in, however spi- 
ritual or religious as to the notion or form of them, 
so long as he acteth and moveth in the natural and 


corrupt spirit and will, and not from, in, and by| 
the power of God, he sinneth in all, and is not | 


accepted of God. For hence both the ‘ ploughing 


and praying of the wicked is sin;’ as also what-| 


ever a man acts in and from the Spirit and power 






‘act, and meditate in his own will. 


‘man is not put out of his reach; so, therefore, he 


‘er to the pulpit, the zealot to bis prayers, yea, the 


land desires, and therefore, when he, to wit, the 


| And therefore, when the soul comes to this silence, 


THE FRIEN 


perhaps innocent in themselves, while yet be} 
keeps them from beholding the pure light of | 
Christ, and so from knowing distinctly their duty, 
and doing of it. For that envious Spirit of man’s | 
‘eternal happiness knoweth well how to accommo- 
‘date himself, and fit his snares for all the several 
\dispositions and iuclinations of men; if he find 
one not fit to be engaged with gross sins, or worldly 
lusts, but rather averse from them, and religiously 
inclined; he can fit himself to beguile such a one, 
by suffering his thoughts and imaginations to run 
|upon spiritual matters, and so hurry him to work, | 
For he well 
knoweth that so long as self bears rule, and the 
Spirit of God is not the principal and chief actor, 


} 
| 





can accompany the priest to the altar, the preach- 
pany P ) P 


doctor and professor of Divinity to his study, and 
there he can cheerfully suffer him to labour and 
work among his books, yea, and help him to find 
out and invent subtile distinctions and quiddities, 
by which both his mind and others, through him, 
may be kept from heeding God’s light in the 
conscience, and waiting upon him. There is not 
any exercise whatsoever, wherein he cannot enter, 
and have a chief place, so as the soul many times 
cannot discern it, except in this alone: for he can 
only work in and by the natural man, and his| 
faculties, by secretly acting upon his imaginations 


natural man, is silent, there he must also stand. 


and, as it were, is brought to nothingness as to her 
own workings, then the devil is shut out ; for the} 
|pure presence of God, and shining of his light, 
he cannot abide, because so long as a man is 
\thinking and meditating as of himself, he cannot 
be sure but the devil is influencing him therein; 
‘but when he comes wholly to be silent, as the 
pure light of God shines in upon him, then he 
is sure that the devil is shut out ; for beyond the 
limaginations he cannot go, which we often find 
by sensible experience. For he that of old is said 
to have come to the gathering together of the 





of God, having his understanding and will influ. 
enced and moved by it, whether it be actions reli- 
gious, civil, or even natural, he is accepted in so 
doing in the sight of God, and is ‘blessed in 
them.’ 

“«“ From what is said, it doth appear how frivolous 
and impertinent their objection is, that say they 
wait upon God in praying and preaching, since 
waiting doth of itself imply a passive dependence, 
rather than an acting. And since it is and shall 
yet be more shown, that preaching and praying 
without the spirit, is an offending of God, not 
a waiting upon him, and that praying and preach- 
ing by the Spirit pre-supposes necessarily a silent 
waiting to feel the motions and influence of the 
Spirit to lead thereunto; and lastly, that in seve- 
ral places (of Scripture) where praying is com- 
manded; watching is specially prefixed as a pre- 
vious preparation thereunto; we do well and 
certainly conclude, that since waiting and watch- 
ing are so particularly commanded and recom- 
mended, and cannot be truly performed but in 


this inward silence of the mind from men’s own | 


thoughts and imaginations, this silence isand must 
necessarily be a special and principal part of God’s 
worship. ‘The excellency of this silent waiting 
upon God doth further appear, in that it is impos- 


sible for the enemy, the devil, to counterfeit it, | 


so as for any soul to be deceived or deluded by 
him in the exercise thereof. 


Now in all other 
matters he may mix himself with the natural 


mind of man, and so by transforming himself, he | gathered to the measure of life in himself, there 


‘children of God, is not wanting to come to our 
‘assemblies. And, indeed, he can well enter and 
‘work in a meeting, that is sileut only as to words, 
either by keeping the minds in various thoughts 


| Christ. 


|and imaginations, or by stupefying them, so as to| 





the devil and all his instruments can never break 
or hinder. But it doth as well appear, as to those 
molestations which occur, when we are met to- 
gether, what advantage this true and spiritual 
worship gives us beyond all others; seeing in 
despite of a thousand interruptions and abuses, 
one of which were sufficient to have stopped all 
other sorts of Christians, we bave been able, 
through the nature of this worship, to keep it un- 


|interrupted as to God, and also at the same time, 


to show forth an example of our Christian patience 
towards all, even oftentimes to the reaching and 
convincing of our opposers.” 


It is, in the present day, evident that, when 
people meet together to worship God in spirit and 
in truth, they must look to him, who is invisible; 
humbly waiting upon him for renewed ability to 


|worship him in the beauty of holiness, and in the 


life and power of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Truly, nothing short of the same power 
that raised Lazarus out of the grave, can quicken 
and raise our souls out of death and darkness, and 
give us a foretaste of heavenly joy, and bless us 
with the sure mercies of David. ‘Therefore, as the 
eye of a servant is to his master, and the eye of 
a maiden to her mistress, so let us keep our spi- 
ritual eye to the Lord; so that he may indeed 
become our “ Everlasting Light, and our God, our 
glory.” 

New Jersey, Eleventh mo., 1854. 

—~ For “ The Friend.” 

“Tn the world,” saith our blessed Lord, “ ye 
shall have tribulation, but in me peace.” His 
followers in all ages have come through great 
tribulation to inherit living and eternal substance 
—to inherit “the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding,” which is able to “ keep the heart 
and mind through Christ Jesus.” Therefore let 
none feel discouraged because of the tribulations 
which attend them in the present time, but rather 
be patient, knowing this, that “tribulation,” if 
properly abode in, “ worketh patience, patience 
experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed because the love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given 
unto us.” The sore trials and besetments of 
various kinds that are to be encountered by the 
Christian traveller in his passage through time, 





overwhelm them with a spirit of heaviness and 
'slothfulness: but when we retire out of all, and 
‘are turned in, both by being diligent and watch- 
|ful upon the one hand, and also silent and retired 
out of all our thoughts upon the other, as we abide 
in this sure place, we feel ourselves out of his 
‘reach. Yea, oftentimes the power and glory of 
|God will break forth and appear, just as the bright 
‘sun through many clouds and mists, to the dispel- 
ling of that power of darkness; which will also be 
‘sensibly felt, seeking to cloud and darken the 
‘mind, and wholly to keep it from purely waiting 
‘upon God. The excellency of this worship doth 
|also appear, in that it cannot be stopped nor inter- 
\rupted by the malice of men or devils, as all 
| others can. 
worship may be understood in a twofold respect, 
either as we are hindered from meeting, as being 
outwardly by violence separated one from another, 
or when permitted to meet together, as we are in- 
terrupted by the tumult, noise, and confusion, 
which such as are malicious, may use to molest or 
distract us. Now, in both these respects, this 
worship doth greatly overpass all others; for how 
far soever people be separated or hindered from 
coming together, yet as every one is inwardly 


may deceive the soul, by busying it about things |is a secret unity and fellowship enjoyed, which 





Now, interruptions and stoppings of | 


\‘are not to be compared with the glory that shall 
ibe revealed,” when his ‘earthly house of this 
‘tabernacle shall be dissolved,” for ‘our light 
\uffliction, which is but for a moment,” as saith 
ithe Apostle Paul, “worketh for us a far more 
lexceeding and eternal weight of glory.” As wo 
‘bow our necks to the yoke of Christ, and take 
lup his daily eross, yielding ourselves to the 
|sanctifying and redeeming influence of his Holy 
|Spirit upon our hearts, we shall find it our portion 
|many times to partake of much that the natural 
‘disposition shrinks from, yet He who hath pro- 
imised that he would never leave nor forsake his 
‘followers, even in the greatest extremity of trial, 
lis abundantly able to swecten every bitter cup, 
and will not fail to do it, as we bow in resignation 
'to every alloted dispensation of His providence, 
with the language of child-like submission and 
obedience, “not wy will, but thine, O Lord, be 
done.” 


Penna., Twelfth mo., 1854. 
conketiipeoenane 
“ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
ithat trespass against us.” If we rightly under- 
| stand these and other passages of similar import, 
no person can regard himself as accepted in the 
Divine sight, who has not the spirit of forgiveness 
\towards his neighbour. 
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From “ The Leisure Hour.” | erowded with the relics of marine animals, the | 
The Sca: its Distribution, Depth, Extent, and Level. | shells of mollusks, and the bones of fish. The| 
The ancients called the sea, or rather the water) chalk, therefore, must have been formed at the} 
of which it is composed, an element, thinking that | bottom of the sea, and was once its bed; but, by 
it was one of those simple or primeval substances| some great physical force, the ancient receptacle | 
incapable of decomposition. The researches of|of the ocean was lifted above its surface, and a 
modern chemistry, however, have proved water to| new basin received its waters. 
be a compound produced by the combination of| These changes, or revolutions, as they are called | 
two gases. Yet, in another sense, the sea is an| by geologists, account for the formation of moun-| 
element; it isan element of life to all animal and | tains and valleys, and the distribution of land and | 
vegetable creation. If there were no sea, the| water. Nor are instances wanting in modern his- | 
earth would be a burning, arid waste, vegetation| tory of great and violent forces, by which, in the | 
would languish and die, and man, with all inferior| interval of a few hours, the relative positions of| 
animals, would perish under an intensity of heat|land and water have been reversed. But without | 
jincomparably more painful than that of the far-| dwelling on the dreadful convulsions of nature, 
spreading wastes of the sandy deserts. The sea|now happily infrequent, it is sufficient to observe | 
is as necessary to the existence of man as the soil | that water in motion is of itself a disturbing and 
which covers the earth. It is one of the physical| reproducing agent. England, now separated from 
conditions on which the continuance of his life|the continent of Europe by the Straits of Dover, 
depends, not only by yielding refreshing vapours, was once, probably, united to France, for the chalk 
to the atmosphere, bui by the absorption of nox-| cliffs of Dover range with those of Calais; while 
ious gases, which would rapidly accumulate and at Boulogne and the adjoining coast there is a still | 
soon become fatal were it not for the absorbing} more strange coincidence with the strata and 
power of water. The earth would be incomplete! stratification of Folkstone and Hythe. There is| 
without a sea, for all the purposes at least to}mo reason to suppose that the two countries were 
which its Creator has evidently destined its yoo apenas by any sudden elevation or depression 
sent existence. lof the land, or by any volcanic force; it appears 
If the sea had not been necessary to man, as an| to have been produced by the slow, but not the 
element in the world of his habitation, its import-| less powerful, action of the waves of the ocean. 
ance might be shown as the highway of com-|'This was an effect similar to many still in pro- 
merce, connecting distant lands, bearing the gress. 
bounties of varied climates, and the industry of} If the bed of the sea is uneven like the surface 
races, from one extremity of the earth to the| of land, consisting of mountains, hills, and valleys, 
other. As a natural object, it is viewed in all its|the depth of water must vary considerably. 
phases with unceasing interest. In calm, it im-| Scoresby, whose name is well known as a scien- 
presses the mind with a feeling of security, such | tifie voyager in the Polar ocean, once threw his 
is its placid majesty and grandcur; in storm,|sounding-line in the Greenland sea to the depth of 
with a sense of fear and reverential awe, so|1200 fathoms, or one mile 640 yards, without 
terrifie is its power and uncontrollable its fury, | finding a bottom. An officer in the United States 
did not He who gave it its bounds hold the winds) service reported recently that, in a voyage from 
in his grasp. | Rio de Janeiro to Saldana Bay, Cape of Good 
The sea is a vast collection of water in deep| Hope, he sounded in latitude 28° 21’ S. and lon- 
valleys. The bed of the sea is only a continua-| g 
tion of the coasts by which the waters are bounded | the depth of 3100 fathoms, or three and a half 
and confined. Dry land is a succession of hills,| miles. The sounding, he says, was made with a 
mountains, and valleys, and the bed of the sca is| thirty-two pound shot and a line 5000 fathoms in 
formed in the same manner}; but, being relatively | length, and the time oceupied was one hour and 
lower than the surrounding lands, the water has|nine minutes. Some curious experiments were 
accumulated, modifying, enlarging, and in some| inade by Massey, under the orders of the lords of 
cases forming its reservoirs and channels. The) the admiralty, in H. M. sloop “ Trinculo,” com- 
earth has, at several distinct periods of its history, | manded by captain Booth. A strong copper globe, 
been the theatre of terrific catastrophes affecting | inclosed in a net of cord, was fixed to a line 840 
the superficial arrangements of mountains and_/| fathoms long, at a distance of about 40 fathoms from 
valleys, and consequently of land and water. The 
upheaving of stratified rocks, the intrusion of| that the globe had been exploded by the external 
igneous or volcanic masses, and other phenomena, | pressure of the water, and the line divided, so that 
distinctly traced by geology, sufficiently attest this| the lead was lost. On another occasion, a globe 
fact. Upon strata, tilted into an almost perpen-| was sunk with a greater weight, the line being of 
dicular direction, are frequently found horizontal| the same length, and this also was exploded, but 
beds containing marine or fresh-water shells, and | the line returned without having reached the bot- 
bearing such appearances as might be expected in| tom. La Place, the French astronomer, calculated 





the lead. When the line was drawn up, it was found | 





searches of the mathematician and astronomer not 
only prove that the present is the best distribu- 
tion, but that no other could secure the permanent 
stability of existing physical conditions, or supply 
the necessities of animal life. This conclusion is 
not to be avoided, although the mind is at first 
startled with the contemplation of the great extent 
of the water compared with the dry land. The 
southern hemisphere, as will be seen by examin- 
ing a terrestrial globe, is an almost continuous 
sea; and the Pacific ocean is of greater extent 
than all the dry land upon the surface of the earth. 
But this vast mass of water is constantly changing 
both its place and condition. At one time it is 
floating as an imperceptible vapour in the atmos- 
phere, then, collected in clouds, descending in 


fertilizing showers upon mountain and_ plain. 


Down the steep declivities of elevated districts it 
descends in small unconnected streams, which 
uniting form rivulets and torrents, and falling into 
the plains combine in the gorges and deepest 
ravines of the valleys, producing rivers. Wind- 
ing along their sinuous channels, they here and 
there spread over the low grounds, and everywhere 
carry fertility in their course, discharging them- 
selves at last into the ocean from which they rose, 
having fulfilled their missions of mercy, until they 
recommence a series of mutations little differing 
from that already described. ‘Thus is the earth 
preserved as a fit nursery for vegetation, and a 
habitation for mankind. 

In a study of the distribution of the waters of 
the ocean, there must be a constant reference to 
the force by which all its states of motion and rest 
are governed—that force is gravitation. One of 
the most important effects of this cause is, that 
water maintains its level unless disturbed by the 
interference of other forces. It is scarcely possible 
to imagine how great a confusion and disorder 
'would result from the suspension of this law, if 
| but for an hour. The invariability of the law gives 
to man the power of binding that vast element, 


gitude 29° 17’ W., and reached the bottom at} water, to his service, and of making it subservient 


to his wants. It flows through the channels he 
cuts in his lands, and drains or irrigates his fields 
at his pleasure; it spouts from his fountains, falls 
in graceful sheets over the little barriers he con- 
|structs, moves the machinery he invents to lessen 
| his daily toil, and brings to his cities the produc- 
tions of neighbouring or remote countries, deposit- 
ing them at the very threshold of his barns and 
warehouses. But this element, so beneficent, so 
docile, is only under control because its Creator 
has placed it under a law compelling it always to 
seck the lowest depression, and in all its reservoirs 
to maintain its level. Even with the protection 
of this law, accidental causes sometimes momen- 
|tarily overpower the continued agency of gravita- 
ting force, and, escaping from its appointed chan- 
nels, it spreads with desolating power over culti- 
| vated districts and populous towns. 





earthy deposits from water in periods of greater) that the mean depth of the sea is nearly the same 
or less tranquillity. Even at the top of lofty hills|as the difference between the polar and equatorial 
and mountains, this curious phenomena has been| diameters; but it is the opinion of astronomers 
frequently observed, leading consecutively to the| generally, that the greatest depth of the ocean 


conclusion that some of the highest peaks of the does not exceed 30,000 feet, and, except in the | 


earth, rising above the denser clouds, and round | remarkable results said to have been obtained by 
which the lightnings hover like the eagle over her| the American officer, a bottom has seldom been 
cragey home, were at some former period a por-| reached at a depth exceeding one mile. 

tion of the bed of the ocean. The Apennines, the; Seven-tenths of the surface of the earth is cov- 
Alps, and the Andes give the same evidence; but ered with water, a fact which led some thought- 
our proof may be taken from lesser heights and | less and sceptical minds to impugn the wisdom of 
nearer home. That great mass of chalk traversing | the arrangement, and to charge God with folly. 
the counties of Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, and|Some of these would-be-creators even explained 
forming the most lofty districts round the metro-| how the world should have been constructed, and 
polis, contains a countless multitude of sea-shells.|the benefits to be derived from the adoption of 
This important mineral formation is from seven to their plans. Science as well as religion frowns on 


eight hundred feet thick, and its entire mass is | these impious visionaries. The profoundest re- 


(To be concluded.) 

—_——_eoo-———"— 

| Mule Trade of Bourbon County, Ky.—The 
| Paris (Ky.) Citizen gives some statistics of the 
mule trade of Bourbon county, which show a 
steady increase both in the demand for and value 
lof these animals. In 1843, according to the 
assessor’s books, there were in the county 1932 
mules, valued at $41,343, or an average of $21.31 
per head; in 1854, 7436, valued at $562,800, or 
$75.70 per head. The principal markets are the 
Southern States, where they are used on cotton 
‘and sugar plantations. In Virginia they are used 
lon the farm and the road. Baltimore furnishes a 
‘large market for the smaller animals, where they 
are shipped to the West Indies, to pack coffee from 
the mountain-plantations. One dealer in Baltimore 
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In all debates let| for 
truth be thy aim; not victory or an unjust inter- | 
lest; and endeavour to gain, rather than to ex- 
| pose, thy antagonist. Give no advantage in argu- 
ee |ment, nor lose any that is offered. This is a| 

Selected for “ The Friend.” | benefit which arises from temper. 
Sayings of William Penn, | «Passion, more than anything, deprives us of | 

“Tt is a severe rebuke upon us, that God makes! the use of our judgment ; for it raises a dust very 
us so many allowances, and we make so few to/| hard to see through. I have often thought that 
our neighbour ; as if charity had nothing to do/a passionate man is like a weak spring, that can- 
with religion; or love with faith that works by| not stand long locked ; and it is as true that those | 
it. things are unfit for use, that cannot bear small| 

“T find all sorts of people agree, whatsoever| knocks, without breaking. He that cannot bear| 
were their animosities, when humbled by the ap-|contradiction, may, with all his wit, miss the! 
proaches of death; then they forgive, then a. A man’s strength is shown by his bearing. | 
pray for and love one another; which shows us,|He that corrects out of passion, raises revenge | 
that it is not our reason, but our passion that|sooner than repentance. It is one of the most | 
makes us hold up the feuds that reign among men| fatal errors of our lives, when we spoil a good 
in their health and fullness. cause by an tl management ; and it is not impos- 

“ Did we believe a final reckoning and judg-|sible that we may mean well in an ill business; 
ment, or did we think enough of what we do be-| but that will not defend it. If we are sure our| 
lieve, we should allow more love in religion than|end is right, we are too apt to gallop over all 
we i : since religion i 18 nothing else, het love to bounds to compass it ; not considering that law- 
God and man. ‘If ye love me,’ says our blessed | ful ends may be very unlawfully attained. There 
Redeemer, ‘keep my oommnaeents ;’ then he|is a troublesome humour, some men have, that if 
will love us; then we shall be his friends; then|they may not lead, they will not follow. This) 
he will send us the Comforter ; then, whatsoever| comes of an over-fullness of ourselves, and shows 
we ask, we shall receive; and then, where he is| we are more concerned for praise, than the suc- 
we shall be also, and that forever. cess of what we think a good thing.” 

“ Nothing shows our weakness more than to be} ‘“‘ Religion is the fear of God, and its demon- 
sharp- sighted at spying other men’s faults, and | stration good works ; and faith is the root of both. 
purblind about our own. When the actions of a|Serving God concerns the frame of our spirits, in 
neighbour are upon the stage, we can have all our| the whole course of our lives, and God is better 
wits about us, and are so quick and critical, we|served in resisting a temptation to evil, than in 
can split a hair and find out every failure and in-| many formal prayers. ‘To be like C ‘hrist, is to be 
firmity ; but are without feeling, or have but very} a C hristi: an, and regeneration is the only way to 
little sense of our own. Much of this comes from | the kingdom of God, which we pray for. ‘ With- 
ill nature, as well as from an inordinate love of| out faith it is impossible to please God,’ nor can 
ourselves, for we love rambling better than home, | we fear, what we do not believe. The devils also 
and blaming the unhappy, rather than covering| believe, and know abundance; but this is the 
and relieving them. They have a right to cen-| difference : their faith works not by love, nor their 
sure, that have a heart to help; the rest is cruelty, | knowledge by obedience ; and therefore they are 

- not justice. never the better for them. And if ours be such, 
* Friendship is an union of spirits, a marriage| we shall be of their church, not of Christ’s ; for 
of hearts, and the bond thereof virtue. There|as the Head is, so must the body be. Christ was 
can be no friendship, where there is no freedom. | holy, humble, harmless, meek and merciful, when 
Tt will speak freely, and act so too, and take no-|among us, to teach us what we should be when 
thing ill, where no ill is meant; nay, where it is,| he was gone; and that minister whose life is not 
it will easi/y forgive, and forget too, upon small | the model of his doctrine, is a babbler rather than 
acknowledgments. Friends are true twins ina preacher, a quack rather than a physician of 
soul; one is not happy without the other, nor can|value. ‘He that lives in love, lives in God.’ 
either be miserable alone. As, if they could| Tongues shall cease, and prophecy shall fail, and 
change bodies, they take their turns in pain, as | faith shall be consummated in sight, and hope in 
well as pleasure ; relieving one another in the | enjoyment ; but love remains. Love is above all; 
most adverse conditions. What one enjoys, the | and when it prevails in us all, we shall all be 
other cannot want. Like the primitive Christians, | lovely, and in love with God, and one with ano-| 
they have all things in common, and no property,| ther. Amen.” 
but in one another. Yet be not a friend beyond | epee 
the altar, but let virtue bound thy friendship ; | : 
else it is not friendship, but an evil confederacy. The Suffering Poor. 

“We should make more haste to right our} Whilst enjoying the blessings of a comfortable 
neighbour than we do to wrong him; and instead | ‘home at this inclement winter season, let us re- 
of being vindictive, we should leave him to judg se | member the poor, who, without shelter, food, | 
of his own satisfaction. True honour will pay!and some almost naked, are suffering within our| 
treble damages, rather than justify one wrong by|city. Others, not quite so destitute, but reduced 
another. Some oppose honour to submission ;| to want by a discharge from their regular employ- 
but it can be no honour to maintain what it is} ment, by inability of “their employers to pay their 
dishonourable to do. If thou hast done an injury | wages, claim our aid to keep them from suffering 
to another, rather own it than defend it. One|for food, fuel, &e. May we each stop minis- 
way thou gainest forgiveness; the other, thou| tering to the pride of man ; avoid all extravagance | 
doublest the wrong, and the reckoning. jand unnecessary expense, that we may assist in| 

“ Nothing does reason more right, than the| feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, Xe. | 

coolness of those who offer it; for truth often suf-|  T he Moyamensing House of Industry, on! p 
fers more by the heat of its defenders, than from} Catharine street, above Seventh street, receives | 
the arguments of its opposers. Zeal ever follows | the destitute homeless poor, affording them tem-| 
the appearance of truth, and the assured are too| porary employment and relief whilst there. Its 
apt to be warm ; but it is their weak side in ar-| funds are nearly exhausted, while the present high 
gument ; zeal being better shown against sin than| price of provisions, and numerous applicants 


wenden vevielly: 1000; and another in Rich-| persons, or their siditiiaen. 
mond, Va., about double that number, one farmer | 
in Bourbon county selling him every year between 
500 and 800. 
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for relief, call inilly for bile. Donations in 
money will be received by Wistar Morris, Trea- 
surer, South Third street, below Walnut street, 
Provisions of all kinds, cast-off clothing and coal, 
{would be sent for, or can be sent to ‘the Moya. 
|mensing House of ‘Industry asabove. If Friends 
in the country have contributions of turnips, 
potatoes, and other vegetables, corn meal, &e., 
they would be very acceptable. Those whom our 
| heavenly Father has blessed with abundance, and 
permitted to become stewards of large estates, 
may now make profitable investments of some of 
their surplus income, by contributing toward the 
relief of the poor, it will afford a more comfortable 
retrospect than to add interest to principal, or 
field to field. Surplus funds, distributed to relieve 
the poor from time to time, will settle better in 
the final audit, than an overgrown estate showing 
a large bi: slance for distribution, too often tending 


‘to the ruin of those who inherit it J. 


Philada., Twelfth mo. 18th, 1854. 
——__~+—_——_- 
A WORD FOR PEACE. 
“Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you.”’—John xiv. 27, 


Selected. 


If such the legacy bequeathed 
By Jesus to his own; 

If such the meek injunctions breathed, 
Ere he from earth had flown, 

How should his lowly followers fight; 
Reading his gracious words aright. 


His kingdom is not of this world, 
Nor by it understood ! 

The banner from his cross unfurl'd, 
Leads not to acts of blood! 

The Christian’s warfare is within, 
With pride and passion, self and sin. 


Whence come your wars, frail worms of dust? 
What are your fightings for? 

Envy and hatred, greed and lust, 
Which in your members war ; 

Dwells such a dark, unhallowed host, 
In temples of the Holy Ghost? 


When angels first to shepherd's ears, 
Announced the Saviour’s birth, 

What watchword did the heavenly spheres, 
Pour down on listening earth ? 

“Glory to God, who dwells on high; 
Toward men—good will and unity !” 


When Christ on Calvary’s 
His life a ransom paid, 

What peaceful love, triumphant still, 
Prompted the prayer he prayed! 

A prayer—how tender, brief, and true,— 
“Forgive; they know not what they do.” 


blood stained hill, 


“Tis by its fruit the tree is known ;” 
The test of Truth is love! 

TIave they, then, reverently shown 
T heir’s to the Lord above, 

Who bid their fellow-creatures bleed, 
And by their acts belie their creed ? 


Thank God! this gospel truth, no more 
To one small sect confined, 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
Shall flash on many a mind; 

Till earth below, and heaven above, 
Join in one hymn of Peace and Love! 


BERNARD BARTON. 


—_——___++—_—— 
Selected. 


Think ye, twas meant that man should find no spell 
Of joy and beauty in the song-bird’s lay ? 

Or, were the bright flowers only meant to tell, 
A warning tale of bloom that must dec: ay? 


Were it not worse than vain to close our eyes 
Unto the azure sky and golden light, 

Because the tempest-cloud doth sometimes rise, 
And glorious day must darken into night. 


Wiser and better, with a thankful mind, 
To bless our God for every glory given 
And with a gentle heart to seek and find | 
In things on earth, a type of things in heaven. 
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ge ete Friend.” | 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, | 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members | 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS EVERDEN. 
(Concluded from page 109.) 


In prosecuting the work called for at his hand| 
by his divine Master, Thomas Everden attended | 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in the year 1701. | 
At that meeting he was appointed one of a com- | 
mittee to write an epistle to London Yearly Meet-| 
ing, to acknowledge its care in answering the| 
“romances in respect to this country, of Dr. Bray.” | 
Thomas Bray was an Episcopal clergyman, of| 
Maryland, who, going to England about the close | 
of 1700, or beginning of 17V1, there published | 
several papers, all bearing more or less on the| 
state of religion in the colonies. The first paper 
which was called a “‘ Memorial,’ was intended to} 
show the necessity of a fund being raised in Eng- 
land to pay a number of competent persons, who| 
should be sent as missionaries to America, to 
christianize the inhabitants, many of whom, par-| 
ticularly the Quakers, he accounted infidels. It 
was to answer the attacks on the Society of Friends, 
with which these various pamphlets abounded, 
that Joseph Wyeth, on behalf of Friends in Lon-| 
don, published “* Remarks on Dr. Bray’s Memorial, 
ke.” Joseph says, in his preface, ‘My intent, | 
therefore, in publishing the following remarks, is) 
chiefly to prevent, or remove the prejudices which | 
his mis-reports, concerning us, may have raised, | 
or might raise; by plucking off those bear-skins, | 
which he has brought from America, and cast over | 
us, to disguise us, that so he might expose us to the 
nge of the people, and as far as he can, to the| 
displeasure of the government.” It would be out 
of place in an account of Thomas Everden, to go| 
into a synopsis of these witty and reasonable “ re- 
marks on Dr. Bray.” Thomas, as well as other} 
Friends in Maryland, had exerted themselves to| 
oppose the passage of a bill by the Assembly of 
Maryland, to make the Church of England the 
established church of the province. Dr. Bray) 
says of himself and fellow professors, “‘ After many 
struggles with the Quakers, ’tis to be hoped, we 
are in a fair way, at last, to have an Established | 
Church.” They had obtained the passage of a law 
by the Assembly to that effect, one of the pro- 
visions of which laid a tax of forty pounds of| 
tobacco on each taxable inhabitant for the support 








|him in all the services he concerned him in, and 


| body, in expectation of my dissolution to be near | 
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though labouring under the greatest pressures | As he lay quietly awaiting his close, his heart 
from the civil magistrate.” | was often warmed by the love of the Gospel to- 
Thomas Everden was a frequent visitor of Phi-| wards those who came to see him, and he exhorted 
ladelphia at the time of the Yearly Meeting, and|at times his children, his friends, and his neigh- 
we find mention of his attendance at various meet-| bours, to keep to truth, and in love with one an- 
ings, in the vicinity of the city. He continued| other. He said, “‘ How good a thing it is to have 
faithful in his labours of love until near the close| the favour and smiles of Jesus upon a dying bed, 
of his life. His friends say of him, “ He was one| which cannot be had out of the truth.” He ex- 
whom the Lord fitted for the work of the minis-|horted all to serve the Lord faithfully, and to 
try, and he preached the gospel of peace. The} stand up for the testimony of Truth in their day, 
Lord also gitted him to be helpful in the govern-| not fearing the frowns of men; adding, “ What 
ment of the church, and to maintain the order of! should I have done now, if I had gained the whole 
the Gospel. In the meekness of wisdom and power | world, and had been destitute of the favour of my 
of God, was he made to testify against those that! Lord, which is more to me than all the world.” 
stood not faithful in their testimonies for the} Thus, uttering many heavenly expressions, and 
trust, which the Lord required at their hands. | bestowing many good admonitions on those around 
And such as would not be restored by the spirit of} him, he grew weaker until the 5th of the Fourth 
meekness in the labours of love, and be prevailed | month, 1710, when he departed to his everlasting 
upon to be orderly in their conversation, he was! rest. 
zealous that they should be testified against, and| 
careful he was to maintain the testimony of Truth | 
in the simplicity thereof. He also zealously and 
faithfully laboured long in the Lord’s vineyard, to 
the convincing, building up, and confirming many 
in the faith of God’s elect, in many parts of Ame- 
rica. The Lord’s power and presence attended 





—__—++—__—_- 


Glimpses of the East. 

MARRIAGE FEAST. 

| During our stay at Aleppo, Signor Fatallah, a 
wealthy neighbour, who was likewise proprietor 
\of a silk manufactory, married his son to the 
|daughter of an opulent fellow-townsman. Pre- 
|parations on a grand scale had long been going 
forward, and among a vast concourse of friends 
‘and acquaintances invited to celebrate the nup- 
jtials, we also were included. The auspicious 


sam he fol im leak hi ‘oer ;moment arrived, and we proceeded to Fatallah’s 
tion he felt In looking to bis removal. © Sale, house, escorted by a band of native musicians. 


“He did expect the Lord had sent the messenger! On arriving at the residence of the bridegroom, 
hg ha merge aes — we were bey a _ : long — in which guests 
i aes he ities ini. welt ese etl Caeeanate | were seatec from the ¢ oor tot le upper part, ae 
the sting 1s t “>= J ; ‘cording to their rank in life; the chief guests 
He often said to this effect, “I have but little being seated at the head of the divan on either 
pain, for my Lord whom i have served, is with) je “of the master of the house; others were 
me, and fills my treasury. : | ranged lower and lower; the poorest guests were 

During his illness he felt a salutation of love} close to the doorway, and one or two so poor that 
and Christian counsel spring in his heart flowing they did not aspire toa place on the divan, but 
towards his brethren and sisters at the Meeting of | squatted themselves cross-legged on the ground. 
ministering Friends held at West River. Under On the arrival of a fresh guest, the master of the 
this feeling he wrote the following epistle to them: beens weeld ties and come feeward t suseiee 


|him ; and if, as happened on some occasions, the 
| guest, from mock humility, would seat himself in 


— ., «, |@ position lower than what his actual rank of pre- 
Fricnds,—In the love of the Lord Jesus Christ, | cedence entitled him to, an absurd scuffle would 


I salute you all. [am at this time very weak in 


greatly blessed him and his labour in the Gospel.” 

He was taken sick early in the Third month, 
1710, and during the time of his continuance in 
the body, he was enabled to express the satisfac- 


“From Fishing Creek, the 24th 
of the Third mo., 1710. 


ensue, in which the master of the house would 
endeavour to drag the other higher up into the 
room, and the guest, with many “ Stafer Allahs,”’ 
(God forbid,) and many false protestations, pre- 


at hand. 
‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God, who hath called us, 


of the clergy, but the law had not received the| and chosen us to be witnesses, not only in word 


tend reluctantly to yield to the distinction prof- 


Royal assent at the time he wrote. Joseph Wyeth | and doctrine, but in a holy life and godly conver- 
thus comments on the passage we have just quoted | sation. His living and powerful presence is with | 
from Dr. Bray,—“ Had he endeavoured the esta-| me, and in this I greatly rejoice. | vividly to my mind our Lord’s parable about the 
blishing a church there, according to the true} ‘“ My brethren, my love abounds greatly to you, | meek being exalted ; and rendered it clearly evi- 
apostolic and evangelical manner, he need not have | and I embrace and salute you in the same love and dent that this etiquette, so strictly adhered to by 
struggled with the Quakers about it. But if the! life, with which the Lord hath loved me. ‘the natives of all Syria to this present hour, ex- 
church, which he would have established, cannot| ‘‘ Receive this friendly exhortation from your! isted in the time of the Redeemer, and has been 
be established without taking from the Quakers, | dying brother, as I think, that as God has given practised from the patriarchs downward.—Dr. 
and others dissenting from him, their properties’ us a gift, and opened our mouths in his name, that! ff milton. 
and liberties, it is not to be wondered at, if all| you abide and live in his name; for herein are we | 
that are so concerned, dislike his struggle for such | made instrumental for the gathering of others, | 
an establishment. The churches of Christ, in the|and to glorify his name. What! hath Godchosen| Your eye is attracted instantly in the streets of 
first ages of Christianity, as they were not gather-| us, and counted us worthy to speak to his church | Damascus by the number of thin, lounging, hungry 
ed by the help or force of secular power; so nei-|and people, and to turn many to righteousuess. | dogs that you meet. They have no owners, no 
ther were they established by it. It was the | Surely, brethren, it greatly concerns us to walk,| food but the garbage of the streets, no kennels 
Divine power, and effectual working of the Holy| even as our Lord walked when he was upon the) but the manure heaps and angles of the streets, 
Spirit, which (then and still accompanies the true earth, according to the measure of the gift of|no protection but the law of passive toleration. 
evangelical ministry), as it opened the understand-| grace that we have received from Him, in patience, | No man owns a dog—no man injures a dog. The 
ing and hearts of the people, and inclined them to| in meekness, and wisdom, and heavenly gravity, | cats are fondled and caressed because they kill 
receive and embrace the faith and doctrines of the|and few words, such as minister grace to the|the serpents; the dogs are tolerated because they 
Christian religion, so it established them in the! hearers, and those who converse with us. | clean the streets. The donkey, the mule, or the 
faith and doctrines received; and disposed their! ‘Since I last saw you, my service has been | camel falls down and dies ; and where it falls there 
minds to a spontaneous, ready, and cheerful com-| chiefly at Cecil, and Chester, and Great Choptank. | it lies, until, in the course of a few hours, the 
munication of their outward substance, to supply| “ Farewell, farewell, in the Lord. dogs have devoured it, and the rays of the sun 
@ necessary occasions of their religious societies, “THomas EVERDEN.” | have rendered the effluviainnocuous. These dogs 


fered him, and so gain honour in the sight of 
the assembled multitude. Such scenes brought 


DOGS IN EASTERN CITIES. 
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For “ The Friend.” 

“Beware of the Leaven of the Pharisees,” 
Amid the many besetments in the Christian’s 
path, perhaps there is hardly anything so specious, 
seductive and stupefying to religious sensibility 
‘and discernment, as ‘‘the leaven of the Phari- 


are universal in the East, and indeed they seem to|kiss of friendship, and drinking coffee, the feast 
be the companion of man over the whole world,|} was spread. We were served with curds and 
though in the East their good qualities are not| whey, to be drank out of the hollow of our hands, 
used for his advantage. Buffon thinks they are| for we saw no spoons, and our supper consisted of| 
all derived from the original type of the shep-/an entire sheep cut in pieces and boiled in lebbin, | 
herd’s dog. In the East one sees no white dogs|or sour milk; for the Bedouins never boil their 
nor any spotted ones; they are mostly brown, | meat in water, and seldom, if ever, eat bread with |sees.’’ Under high pretensions to divine know. 
blackish, and of an ash colour. They have no! their flesh. Their manner of eating, which we/ledge, and a rigid observance of many things, it 
bark ; they howl and make noise enough, but the | were obliged to conform to, was as follows :—The| may in a day of fleshly ease pass in the sight of 


fine, well-defined bow vow is entirely wanting. | pieces of mutton were thrown into a large wooden | the superficial as the true spiritual influence, and 
This is the sign of the civilized domesticated dog, | 


. 2 . | 
and seems to denote the refinement of canine | 
education. 


The dog, if allowed to run wild, as in} 


bowl, and the fat of the tail being cut in lumps, | 
was placed on the top, for this was reckoned the | 
chief delicacy, and was bolted with the greatest | 


sense of experimental Christianity, while at the 
same time it isdirectly the opposite. Nothing ap. 
pears to be more iniquitous in the Divine sight, 


America, loses the bark, as in a few generations |avidity. A smaller bowl containing hot butter| 
a family in the back woods would lose the habits | (from goats’ or sheep’s milk) was brought in and 
of civilized life. I need not say the Turks do not| poured over the meat. It was necessary to be on 
eat dogs, for they hold them to be as unclean and | the alert, for as many as could get near were 
abominable as swine. No pig dare approach the|squatted around the mess, and every hand was 
holy city of Damascus, and the man who brought| eagerly employed in snatching and tearing the 
it might lose his life. A Jew once, out of the! pieces of meat. Those who were not able to ap- 
love of money, brought me a sucking pig under proach the bowl stood at the backs of the other/sent time; that it isa species of error which once 
his cloak, holding its snout all the time to prevent | more fortunate guests, and thankfully received) flourished, but now is happily extinct. There 
its squeaking. A ham discovered among your|the half-gnawed bones, which they finally threw| appears, however, no perceptible reason for this 
provisions would stop a whole caravan. The dogs'to the dogs, who formed the outer circle. The) conclusion : if it is a correct one, it is marvellous 
in Damascus have established a kind of police|repast was concluded. by a dish of burgul, made | that this abomination should have totally disap. 
among themselves, by which they know and main-jof green wheat, peeled, and boiled in the same | peared, while all other kinds of wickedness con- 
tain their several districts, and a strange dog in-|sour milk which had served for the cooking of the | tinue so rife in the passing age. If any indulge 
truding would be speedily expeiled. They are/mutton. It was eaten by being formed into balls| in this belief, fur want of vigilance in guarding 
always at the starving point, and if the offal and! by the hand, and then, by the help of the thumb, against the insinuating coils of a Pharisaical spirit, 
garbage of the street or district could support |dexterously thrust into the mouth.—Zravels in| there appears to be one weak side in the character, 
another, it would be there. They lie in the} Arabia. of which the enemy of all good will be very likely 
streets; the man, the camel, or the donkey steps | to avail himself. 

over them; they rise not—they make no effort to . Our blessed Lord pronounced a woe against the 

We passed a very small fountain of pure water, | < 


clear the way. No merciless wheels have taught | seed & V OURAN 0 CT; Scribes and Pharisees who sit in Moses’ seat, who 
them to keep to one side. At night you cannot called “’Ain Hil Jerabek.” This isa favourite |make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the 


. > | eacne F . nla © re 1? 1a | . . . a 
travel through the strects without a lamp, for |resort of the shepherds, who are great epicures 10 | borders of their garments, saying unto them, “for 
this, among other reasons, that you would trample | water. Its name is not uncommon in these moun- | ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make 
upon the dogs and get bitten. They are, how- | tains. It signifies “the fountain of the opening | long prayers.” It will not hurt the best of peo- 


than hypocritical pretensions to religion; when the 
humble, self-denying walk, does not mark our 
steps, and true abasedness in our deportment 
and uprightness in our conduct are not discover. 
able. 

Perhaps some may be almost ready to imagine 
that nothing of Pharisaic zeal exists at the pre- 





THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK. 


° > > an « sale 2? f sha ayde ave ¢ it. | . . . 
ever, in general, great cowards, and a firm face, |of the knapsack.” All the shepherds have a lit- | ple to inquire seriously of themselves, whether 


or the lifting of a stone appals them.—Graham’s | 
Jordan and the Rhine. 


VEILED LADIES. 


There is another great difference between the | 
general appearance of London and Damascus, viz. : | 
in the eastern city you see not the bright, joyous 
countenance of woman ; she is deeply veiled. In 

igypt she is enveloped from head to foot in a| 
dark, and in Syria in a white sheet, which effec-| 
tually obliterates all traces of shape, absolutely 
equalizes to the eye all ranks, ages, and condi-| 
tions, and suggests to the beholder the idea of a 
company of ghosts. During five years iu the East 
I never saw the face of a woman in the streets, 
nor did I ever see the face of a Mohammedan lady 
at all. I walked into the house of a Moslem on | 
one occasion without having signified my approach, 


when, the ladies being unveiled, raised such shouts | 


of terror and indignation, that I speedily made my 
way to the street again. You may see the feet, 
but not the face. One of the highest magistrates 
of Damascus visited me occasionally, and in the 
summer season he uniformly put off his slippers, 
and sat down on his bare feet before me on the 
divan. It is so with the ladies also. The feet 
may be seen, and much of the bosom also, in some 
places, but never the face. Conceive now how 
ludicrous the strects of London would appear if 


green, white, black and gray turbans moved indis- | 


tle sack of skin which they carry, strapped like a 
soldier's knapsack upon their back. In this they 
keep their scanty fare; and when they reach a 


| spring of pure water, they unloose it, and eat their 


meals with a relish which those alone can realize 
who breathe pure mountain air, and are braced by 


bubbling fountain in the midst of these simple 
and wild-looking shepherds of Anti-Lebanon, and 
told them tales of other lands, that to them were 
stranger far than any story of the “ Thousand and 
One Nights.” I have seen their flocks gathered 


jaround them in one dense mass, and I have not 


that this mingling gave rise to no confusion. 
Kach shepherd, when he had finished his repast, 
or when his time of rest is over, rises from his 
place and walks away, calling to his sheep or goats 
in a peculiar way, and immediately his own flock 
separate themselves from the throng and follow 
him. The other shepherds do so too, and each 
flock follows its own master. How beautifully 
illustrative of the words of our Saviour: “ He 
calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them 
out. And when he putteth forth his own sheep, 
he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him : 
for they know his voice. 
they not follow: for they know not the voice of 
strangers.” 


q) 


Travels from Damascus to Baalbeck. 


And a stranger will 


John x., 4, 5.—Rev. J. L. Purter’s| 


|they are entirely clear at all times and upon all 
| occasions of making sanctimonious pretensions for 
| the purpose of securing sinister desires? Another 
|indication of a Pharisaical spirit, is to love the 


| uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in 
ithe synagogues, and greetings in the markets, and 


\vigorous exercise. Often have I sat beside the! to pe called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. But we find 


a direct reproof in the context, of this forward 
| spirit, which loves the applause of men, more than 
the humility of the cross, and to be considered 
|masters and leaders of the people, “ lording it 
over God’s heritage,” in this language, which our 
| blessed Redeemer addressed to the multitude and 


been a little astonished and pleased to observe | to his disciples, “But be not ye called Rabbi: for 


one is your master, even Christ; and all ye are 
‘brethren. And call no man your father upon the 
earth : for one is your Father which is in heaven. 
|Neither be ye called masters: for one is your 
| Master, even Christ. But he that is greatest 
jamong you, shall be your servant. And whos 
lever shall exalt himself, shall be abased; and 
he that shall humble himself, shall be exalted.” 
(Matt. ch. 28, 8-12 vs.) 

The vice of intemperance, with its awful and 
tragical effects of almost daily occurrence, with 
every other iniquity which tends to debase and 

. brutalize the human race, and to render people 
| miserable, justly claims our continual and unequi- 
vocal renunciation; but while striving against 
vice in our own will and time, we may be ham- 





criminately, instead of the present hats ; and that | pered by a Pharisaic zeal equally repulsive and 
all the ladies walking, or on donkeys, instead of! He who serves the Lord perfectly at the present | destructive to vital Christianity, which, bloated 
the present varieties of showy dress, beautiful | moment, though it be in a small thing, such as the| by a sense of its own attainments in righteous 
bonnets, and smiling faces, presented only the | hewing of wood, or the drawing of water, does in| ness, is the same spirit which was so forward in 
appearance of headless ghosts clothed in white !— reality glorify Him more than another who is| accusing our blessed Lord, who came eating and 
Lbid. |prospectively athirst and anxious for things of|drinking, of being “a gluttonous man, and a 
muh greater consequence, but at the same time| wind bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners, 


; neglects or imperfectly performs his present|although He was our holy pattern of moderation, 
After the usual ceremonies, interchanging the | duties. temperance and sobriety. 


A FEAST WITH THE BEDOUINS. 
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THE FRIEND. 





While engaged in the performance of religious For “ The Friend.” 
duty, how desirable it is to examine often, and see 
that all our exercises and labours proceed from | Fox, who has been styled “the founder of Quaker- 
the sincerity of the heart; that it is our conti-| ism,” commenced his gospel labours. 1 need not 
nual concern to seek the assistance of One who|advert to the success which attended those labours; 
vill condescend, if we do our part, to keep our| history records it; and the ultimate establishment 
feet from stumbling, to be tongue and utterance of our religious Society, amid many trials and dis- 
for us, and mercifully impart ability to perform | couragements, (permitted, no doubt, in best wis- 
every work for His acceptance, to His honour and|dom,) is not among the least evidences, of the 
glory, and our own preservation in humility|christianity of the profession we make to the 
and composure of mind. Here quietude and | world, 
peace Will be found, durable in their nature, Our forefathers in the Truth, were enabled to 
and far surpassing all the corrupting gratifica-| promulgate the religion of Christ in its simplicity 
tions of a vain, restless and bewildered imagina-|and purity, without endeavouring after any new 
tion. | discovery ; and, as they lived near to what they 
It behoves all to be careful that lukewarmness| professed, their labours were crowned with suc- 
and indifference do not prevail, so that we become | cess. 
remiss in regard to keeping the eye single to| doctrine than that which was spoken by Christ 
Him, who will make known our duty, and give|and the Apostles; and in their writings, we dis- 
ws ability rightly to effect it, as we confidently | cover a very guarded care, to communicate that 
seck of him wisdom and strength. If we are con-| only which bore the “form of sound words.” 
cerned to do this, we are giving heed to the index| But, after a lapse of two hundred years, some 
which alone cau rightly refer us to the page of life,|of their avowed followers,—professing the same 
and we learn moderation in all things, diffidence and | faith, announce the startling discovery, that there 
jealousy of self and its capabilities, and “that it} were subjects in the economy of religion, which 
isnot in man that walketh to direct his steps,” | had not occurred to the minds of early Friends ; 
or to produce great reforms, in his own will and| and that Christianity was better understood, and 
wisdom ; but that he is only as the instrument in| better practised now, than in the days of George 
the hand of Him who alone can perfect every| Fox. We have never accustomed ourselves to 
good thing. Our safety consists in living near to/venerate things antiquated merely because they 





that Power which is the life and light of men, in| were old, but we have always believed that the! 


which as we act and move, our humility will be! principles of early Friends embraced all of Chris- 
apparent, and we shall do all things in the fear) tianity; and we have also discovered, that those 
of the Lord, seeking his infallible counsel for) who have professed something new, have generally 


direction, knowing that in this alone ‘is good| landed themselves and their followers, somewhere | 


understanding,” which will direct us in that path, | on the barren shores of unbelief. 
a3 we desire to do our duty in all things that leads| | New trials seem to await our beloved Society,— 
to righteousness and to peace with our blessed the lion’s roar had scarcely died away,—the sepa- 
Creator. jration in ’27, with its attendant trials and difh- 
New York, Twelfth mo. 1854. |eulties, was still fresh in the minds of many ; 
chimeras 
Greatest Steamer in the World.—The immense | vealed itself, and its endeavour to sap the very 
screw and paddle steamer, buildiug by Scott Rus- foundation of Quakerism. . 1 
sell, at Millwall, England, for the Eastern Steam| Of this I have no desire to say much, it pains 


Navigation Company, is to be completed in twelve| me to speak of it at all; though lamentable evi-| 


months. Her keel has been laid down, and seve-| dences of its existence is still apparent, among 
nl of her bulkheads, or compartments, are raised, | the members of our once favoured Society. 

and the works are proceeding with energy and ex- Faithful and long tried Friends sounded the 
pedition. A railroad has been laid down the alarm when they saw the danger near; but, un- 


entire length of her way, to facilitate the convey- happily, there were ears too willing to list to the| 


ance of the materials frum the factory to the dif-| sweet sounds of the charmer; and were carried 
ferent parts of the vessel. The exact dimensions| away with this new fashioned kind of Quakerism, 
of the ship are as follows: Tonnage, builder’s mea-| which too many believed, was but an improvement 
surement, 22,000 tons; tonnage burthen, 10,000) upon the old. ; 

tons; extreme length, 680 feet; extreme breadth,| Had the prayer of the heathen, though with a 
83 feet; extreme depth, 58 feet; power of en- sublimer faith, “ight, or I perish,’ been the 
gines, (serew and paddle,) 2600 horse. Her en clothing of Friends’ minds generally, we have no 
gines are in the course of construction, and will | doubt that light would have been afforded, which 


be fitted in the vessel before she is floated off. The | would have enabled them, individually and collec- | 
hull will be entirely of iron, and of more than| tively, to have detected the approach of the enewy, | 


wual strength, the magnitude of her size enabling|as well as to have decreed righteous judgment, 
Brunell, the architect, to introduce many precau- and the present very embarassed state of Society 
tionary measures conducive to support and secu-|in this land have been avoided. 
tity. From her keel up to six feet above the| But we have no wish to dwell on what might 
Water-line is double, of a cellular construction. | have been, or what might not have been; we are 
The upper deck will also be strengthened on the| content to take things as we find them; ‘Suff- 
‘ame principle, and will form a complete beam,/| cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Nor do 
Similar to the tube of the Britannia Bridge, so | we think it well to be tco much cast down with ex- 
that any external injury will not affect the tight-| isting cireumstances ; believing that He “who is 
hess or the safety of the ship. She is divided into | all merciful and slow to anger,” still regards his 
teO separate water-tight compartments, each being | people with an eye of pity and tender compassion ; 
sixty feet in length, enabling her to take out suf-|and, although many may have virtually departed 
licient fuel for a voyage to Australia, and back to| from the faith of their ancestors, and are making 
England without stopping. | but a lifeless profession, we are afresh incited to 
the belief, that there are those, here and there, 
_ Our chief troubles do not arise from our living | who will stand for the testimonies once given us 


in the world, but from the fact of the world’s liv-\as a people to bear; whom the great Head of the 
ng tr us. 





It has been now two centuries, since George | 


They did not attempt to preach any other | 


}when an insidious and very plausible spirit re-| 
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\his own purposes ; who can work by few as well 
as by many; and although we may become a 
|** stripped and peeled people,” (much reduced as 
|regards numbers, ) we think we can see, even amid 
\the gloom which now overshadows, the dawn of a 
better day, when the faithful shall yet experience 
}a renewal of those favours of heavenly regard, 
which were early given and long continued to our 
| forefathers in the Truth.—E. 

Twelfth mo. 15th, 1854. 


—— 
New Contrivance in Ironing.—The heating of 
jirons, as we are led to suppose, is often attended 
\with great inconvenience. Sometimes they are 
too hot, sometimes too cold, sometimes they crock 
the muslins, ete., ete. A patent has been taken 
‘out in England, for heating them by steam. An 
‘elastic tube, of requisite length, is connected at 
jone end with a steam-boiler, and at the other end, 
the iron being hollow, with the interior of the 
\iron. ‘Two tubes may be provided, so as to keep 
}up a constant current of steam through the iron. 
| Much time, now consumed in changing the irons, 
| will be saved by this plan, and there may be also 
|economy in the heating. A very small boiler, in 
summer, may be substituted for the kitchen grate, 
and in all cases an ordinary fire will be quite suf- 
ficient for keeping the irons hot. 

Another advantage is obvious. To prevent an 
‘inconvenient degree of heat upon the hand, a 
double plate, with an air-chamber between, may 
|be arranged above the steam-chamber, and, by 
ithe use of a non-conducting handle, all danger of 
| this sort may be entirely obviated. 








| —_——+oe_— 
| Few Christians perish from the cutting winds of 
| . . . . 

adversity, while many wither and fall beneath the 
| burning sun of prosperity. 
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In our columns of this week will be found com- 
munications calling attention to two charitable 
|institutions standing in need of pecuniary aid to 
meet the pressing demands made upon them by 
the suffering poor. 

The weather is now very cold, and there is a 
|prospect of a long winter, during which many 
will feel the pinching of poverty, who perhaps 
have always heretofore been able to provide com- 
fortably for themselves and those dependent upon 
them. We believe there is a disposition among 
most of our members to do their part towards 
affording relief in this time of peculiar trial, and 
we hope they will do it promptly and judiciously. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 29th ult.— 
The War.—The latest intelligence from the Crimea is 
contained in a despatch of Prince Menschikoff, under 
date of the evening of the 18th. He states that the siege 
operations of the allies have been suspended, and the 
cannonade gradually relapsed. On the 18th, it had 
jalmost entirely ceased. It would seem that since the 
| terrible battle of Inkermann on the 5th, neither party 
had been in a condition to resume active hostilities. 
The Russian Invalide announces officially the Russian 
loss on that day, to be 42 officers and 2969 men killed, 
and 206 officers and 5791 men wounded. The French 
lost 1726 men, killed and wounded. The allied army 
| was engaged in fortifying the position occupied by its 
right flank. On the 14th ult., there was a violent storm 
|in the Black sea, which did great injury to the English 
|fleet. Thirty-two transport ships were lost; some foun- 
|dered with all on board, and others were driven on 
|shore. Three mail steamers were also stranded. The 
| crews of many of the stranded vessels had fallen into 


church will make instruments of power, to effect |the hands of the Russians. Active exertions continued 
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in England and France, in sending more troops to the| New York.—At the late election for Governor in that| 
Crimea. Advices from Constantinople to the 20th ult.,| State, 469,431 votes were given, divided as follows—| 
state that during the previous ten days, at least 15,000| Clark, 156,804; Seymour, 156,495; Ullman, 122,282 ;) 
men destined for Sebastopol, had passed the Bosphorus | Bronson, 33,850. 
on their way thither. Seventeen first class English} Philadelphia.—This city last week suffered severely | 
steamers were at Toulon, embarking troops. All the! from conflagrations. On the 12th inst., a fire broke out 
French ships from the Baltic were under orders for the|in the extensive lamp and chandelier manufactory of 
Mediterranean. It was reported at Kiel on the 23d,|}Cornelius, Baker & Co., on Cherry street, between | 
that a portion of the Russian fleet from Helsingfors had | Eighth and Ninth, which with its contents was entirely 
captured two British cruisers in the Gulf of Finland.| destroyed. The building was five stories high, 116 feet 
The Czar’s sons, Michael and Nicholas, had retired from | front on Cherry street, 132 feet deep, and built in the 
Sebastopol. most substantial manner. The fire extended to build- 
ENGLAND.—Parliament had been summoned to as-|ings in the vicinity, more than thirty of which were 
semble on the 12th inst. There were rumors of a pro-|either destroyed or seriously injured. Total loss, at 
position for a loan of ten millions sterling; an increase |least $150,000. On the night of the 14th, a fire com- 
of the income tax, and that power would be asked for| menced in one of the lofty edifices on the north side of | 
the embodiment of the militia, by compulsory ballot, if| Chestnut, west of Fifth street ; a number of the adjacent 
required. Liverpool._—The cotton market was declining, | valuable buildings were involved in the destruction, | 
and holders were pressing on the market. Flour, from | anda vast amount of goods of various kinds consumed. | 
2s. to 44s. a bbl. | The loss by this fire is estimated at more than $400,000. 
PRUSSIA.—The Russian answer to the Prussian | Several other fires of less magnitude occurred the same 
note, expresses the willingness of the Emperor to treat |night. Mortality last week, 149. 
on the following terms: First. A common guarantee by | 
the Five Powers of the rights of the Christian subjects | now at Salt Lake, with a detachment of U. S. troops, 
of the Porte, without distinction, as to confession. 
ond, A common protectorate of the Principalities to be | place of Brigham Young. 
exercised by the Five Powers on the terms of the} 





phia, or Ebenezer Worth, Hamerton, Chester county, 
Pa., or Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Pa, 
Philad., Nin’ h mo. 20, 1854. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

Assistant Teachers are wanted in the Boys and Girls’ 
departments of this Institution. The opportunity which 
this station furnishes for prosecuting their studies, free 
from any expense, presents a favourable opening for 
young persons, who wish to perfect themselves in the 
higher branches of learning, or to prepare for the busij- 
ness of Teachers. Those who wish to engage, are re. 
quested to make early application to Nathan Sharples, 
Concordville ; Pennock Passmore, Goshenville; or Tho. 
mas Evans, Samuel Bettle, Jr., Elizabeth Peirson, or 
Sidney Coates, Philadelphia. 


| SOUP HOUSE. 


The Society for supplying the poor of the city with 
soup, being about to open their house, No. 16 Green's 


A New Governor for Utah.—Col. Edward J. Steptoe, | Court, between Spruce and Pine streets, and Fourth 


jand Fifth streets, respectfully solicit the aid of the 


Sec-|has been nominated by the President as Governor, in| benevolent to enable them to meet the pressing wants 
of the poor, during the present season of suffering. 


Miscellaneous.— Hebrews in the U. S.—According to the | Donations in money will be gratefully received by the 


Treaties now existing between Russia and the Porte. |synagogue rolls, there are more than 120,000 Jews in| Treasurer, Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth 


Third. A revision of the Treaty of 1841. 
free navigation of the Danube. 

INDIA AND CHINA.—The overland mail brought 
Bombay dates to Tenth mo. 21, and from Hong Kong to 
Tenth mo. 11. 
invaded Bokhara, and had defeated 50,000 men sent out 
by the Badshaw Kokan, who had sent to request Bri- 
tish aid against the invaders. At Canton 
been less fighting, and the insurgents had retired fur- 
ther from the city. The Chinese families were return- 
ing to Canton. 

MEXICO.—Dates to the 6th. The insurgents are re- 
ported to have been routed at Moralia, in the province 
of Michoacan, on the 29th ult., when three hundred were 
killed. An election was progressing to decide whether 
Santa Anna is to continue as President. The cities of 
Mexico and Vera Cruz voted almost unanimously for 
him. 

CANADA.—The amended feudal tenure abolition bill 
has passed the Parliament, and received Lord Elgin’s 
assent. 


Fourth. The 


UNITED STATES.—Congress.—In the Senate, a bill | 


has been introduced by Adams, of Mississippi, to estab- 
lish an uniform rule of naturalization throughout the 
United States. The bill requires a residence of twenty- 
one years before naturalization, and acts prospectively 
upon those foreigners only, who may enter the United 
States, after the passage of the act. A resolution offered 
by Sumner, of Mass., was adopted, directing an inquiry 
into the expediency of abolishing the tax on merchant 
seamen, known as hospital money, and of allowing them 
the use of the hospitals, free from all tax. Badger, of 
N. C., has introduced a bill for increasing the compen- 
sation of members of Congress, and of Judges of the 
Supreme Court. 

Slaveholders.—The census returns show that there are 
347,525 slaveholders in the United States, of whom two 
own over one thousand slaves each; nine, over five 
hundred each ; fifty-six, over three hundred each; one 
hundred and eighty-seven own overtwo hundred each ; 
and fourteen hundred and seventy-nine own over one 
hundred each. The greater number of slaveholders own 
less than four slaves each. 

Occupations.—The farmers outnumber by far all other 
professions. Their number in 1850 was 2,363,950; the 
class which approaches nearest them, is that of labour- 
ers, who numbered 909,786. The carpenters stand next, 
counting 164,671, and then shoemakerg, 130,473. 

The Indians.—The report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior states that within the past year, fourteen Indian 
treaties have been negotiated, all of which evince a just 
and liberal spirit towards the poor Indian. He regards 
it as one of the highest duties of the government to see, 
that our engagements with the Indians should be exe- 
cuted with the most scrupulous good faith on our part, 
and that mild and persuasive measures should be em- 
ployed to induce them to become a settled and agricul- 





tural people, and that force or coercion should not be |} 


resorted to, except in extreme cases. 

Kansas.—Gov. Reeder, of Kansas, refuses to give a 
certificate of election to the delegate just chosen to re- 
present that Territory in Congress, because of the ille- 
gality of votes. A large party from Missouri entered 
Kansas on election day, to secure the choice of a pro- 
slavery candidate. This invasion, it is said, outaum- 
bered the resident citizens of Kansas, 


there had | 


the United States. 

Earthquake in N. Hampshire—On the 11th, a smart 
|shock of an earthquake was felt at Portsmouth and 
Exeter, and the towns in their vicinity. It is stated 


It is asserted that the Russians have | that the motion of the earth was quite perceptible, and 


| the noise attending like the swift approach of a heavy 
carriage on frozen ground. 
Cod Fishing at Cape Island.—Immense numbers of cod 
have been recently taken at Cape Island, and large 
parties were continually going out after them. 
| Darien Ship Canal.—The Secretary of the Navy deems 
| that the question has been settled by the exploration of 


| Lieut. Strain, and that the proposed canal by that route | 


is totally impracticable. 

Double Track across the Atlantic.—Lieut. Maury pro- 
poses a double track across the Atlantic for steamers ; 
or, in other words, that steamers bound to Europe, shall 
invariably take a particular course, and those bound to 
the United States, another. This, he thiuks, would 

| lessen the liabilities to collisions. 

Valuable Copy-rights.—It is stated in the Boston Tra- 
veller, that Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, have paid 
the family of the late Judge Story $150,000 for copy- 
rights of the various works written by the Judge. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jos. Gibbons, agt., for T. Allen, Io., 
}$2, to 14, vol. 29; from E. Bundy, agt., O., for T. J. 


Scholfield and Eli Hodgin, $2 each, vol. 28; from Ra- |} 


chael Hoag, N. Y., $2, vol. 28; from Jehu Faucett, agt., 
0., for W. Heald, Isaac Carr, Isaac Bonsall, Theo. Mor- 


lan, Mahlon Whinery, J. S. Cadwallader, Isaac R. Carr, | 


Ind., and Jacob Bishop, $2 each, vol. 23—Anna Macy, 
Benj. Antram, and Ed. Bonsall, jr., $2 each, vol. 27— 
/Ann Street, $4, vols. 27 and 28—James Heald, $2, to 
43, vol. 28; from G. Howard Leeds, N. J., per H. C. W., 
| $8, to 52, vol. 28; from M. M. Harvey, $2, to 6, vol. 29. 


? 





THE WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 

This useful institution opened its house on the 15th 
jinst., for the daily distribution of soup to the destitute 
poor of the western part of our city. It appears that 
during the past winter, they distributed over 20,000 
quarts of soup, and about 8000 loaves of bread to 1110 
| applicants, of whom 411 were adults, and 699 children. 
| As there is every appearance of a severe winter, and 
|much suffering among the poorer classes, on account of 
the high prices of provisions and fuel, and the scarcity 
of employment, the managers would appeal to their 
friends for aid and support in carrying out the objects 
|of the society. 

Donations in provisions will be thankfully received 
at the soup-house, at the S. E. corner of Seventeenth 
and George streets ; or in money by either of the man- 
agers, or Witiiam Brppxe, Treasurer, 

Samvet L, Batny, Secretary. 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The committee is desirous of engaging the services of 
a well qualified Friend to teach the school at Tunes- 
sassah, &c. Friends, who may feel concerned to en- 
|gage in 
japplication to Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 S. Second 





| Street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, Philadel-| No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chestnut street 


that station, are requested to make early |~ 


street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, and in 
flour, rice, beef, vegetables, &c., at the house. 

Those who advert to the high prices of food and fuel, 
and the difficulty of procuring employment at the pre- 
sent time, will readily perceive, that the calls for aid to 
| the industrious poor, are likely to be unusually numer- 
|} ous, and that increased means will be required to meet 
them, while few charities afford so much relief at so 
small a cost, or in so unobjectionable a manner. 





Diep, at Union Vale, Dutchess county, N. Y., on the 
5th of Fourth mo. last, Betuana, wife of Henry Bar- 
| more, and daughter of Zeno Carpenter, (deceased,) aged 
|67 years; a highly esteemed member of the Society of 
|Friends. In early life she chose that better part, that 
could not be taken from her, and continuing to lean on 
the arm of her blessed Master, she was sustained through 
a well spent life, so that when the summons came for 
| her departure, she yielded with joy, and not with grief. 
| Of a cheerful, happy and contented disposition, adorned 
with christian meekness, she had drawn around her a 
large circle of friends, who had long enjoyed her hospi- 
tality. On whom among them shall her mantle fall? 
| , at the residence of her father, Jairus Hutchio- 
son, in East Goshen, Chester county, Pa., on the 7th of 
| Fourth month last, ANN Hurcuinsoy, in the 58th year of 
her age. Of a meek and quiet spirit, and of exemplary 
deportment, her loss is deeply felt by her surviving 

friends. 

, on the 18th of Eighth mo., 1853, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Resecca Hates, widow of Clayton 
Haines ; a valued and useful member of Upper Evesham 
Monthly Meeting, in the sixty-ninth year of her age. 
Through life she appeared to give the Great Master and 
His cause the first place in her heart, and when services 
in society were required of her, she was faithfully at 
her place, not permitting her own concerns to prevent 
her giving attention thereto. In the discharge of what 
|she believed was required of her, she was faithful with- 
out fear or favour. In her last illness, her mind seemed 
centered in resignation to the will of her divine Master, 
both as to her bodily sufferings, (which were very 
great,) and the termination of the disease, but was alive 
to the welfare of our religious Society, and continued s 
deep mourner, on account of the state of the church. 

, on the 9th day of Tenth mo., 1854, at his resi- 
dence, Sewickly, in Westmoreland county, Pa., in the 
65th year of his age, Simon B. McGrew, a member of 
Providence Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 6th of Eleventh mo., 1854, at his resi- 
dence, in Fayette county, Pa., Samuen Core; a mell- 
ber of Providence Monthly Meeting; in the 93d year of 
his age. 

, at his residence, in East Goshen, Chester (0. 
Pa., on the 26th of Eleventh mo., 1854, Enos J., son of 
| Enos and Hannah Thomas, in the 29th year of his age. 
He bore a protracted illness of about eight morths, with 
|christian patience and resignation, often saying 8 
| afflictions were all sent in mercy, to wean him from this 
|world; and through his entire reliance on a crucifie 
| Saviour, his surviving friends have the consoling belief 
{his end was peace. 
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